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A survey of New Yorkers deprived of residentia 
telephone sérvicé for 23 days valjdates previous discu mie. kepusicl 
on:the social rele and. psychological functions of the mediun, 
Respondents who said they enjoyed and needed the telephone were found 
" .to feel isolatedy uneasy, and less in control without it. While 33% 

‘ used more media during the deprivation period, few wrote more 
letters. Interpretation of the findings cgpeludes that, though many 
regard the telephone with ambivalence for its ititrusive capacity, 

- most value it strongly for the sense of "symbolic ‘proximity"™ it 
provides with scattered family and friends. (Author). . \ io 
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ABSTRACT . 
* ' : / “d 
LATENT FUNCTIONS OF THE TELEPHONE: / 


_ What Missin the ‘Extension Means if 
ov by 


4 
Alan H, Wurtzel ‘and Colin Turner 
mY i \ - 
\ \ : ' 


A survey of New Yotkers deprived of. residential telephone service, 


for 23 days validates previous discursive research on the social role 
‘ se 


| and psychological functions of the medium, . Respondents who said they 
enjoyed and needed the telephone were found jto feel <iigia’: uneasy, 
‘and1ens in control without ie. whtie 33% used sate media during the 
deprivation period, few wrote more letters. Interpretation of the , 
findings concludes that though many inaed: the telephone with 


* 


‘ ae \ § : 
‘anbivyajence for its, intrusive capacity, most value it 6 teas for 
: eer Fak aaa é * ; 
* the sense of Neymdolic proximity" it provides with; scattered family 
. * : wy of 
- . ww: ‘ <* ¥ . 


and friends. ae ae: 


‘a 40m February 27, 1975 @ fire in one of the major switching centers of | 


, the Wew York Telephone Company left a,/300 block area of Manhattan without | 
phone service for 23 days. The 15 hour blase silenced iw exchanges, disconnected 
w 144,755 phones, and disrupted the no tive pcaainivatiten behavior of 90, 399 


mi * 


Ma Bell customers. | oN aay = 


“ 


Although the local press and national news media covered ‘the’ event until 


1 . re 
means" was “typidally anecdotal ar preconceived. As thousands of New Yorkers 


with the hore dynanis ‘phann ls of mass commufiication. Even in. recent jet, : 


in investigative activity aa occurred. “Aronson (1971) in fant, cites "ninety 
odd years of scholarly neglect, not to say disdain,” in beginning his compre- : 


hensive treatment of the "social consequences of the telephone"-- ‘the only 


4 : 2:4. , ; 
discuBsion of its kinl since 1906. If,. as he suggests, we continually fail to 


\ Bay 


. 


“4 : 
examine ml aspects of social life we take most for granted, then-in that 


universe of "invisible environments" where communication reséarchers are 
purported to live, the ring of the telephone has remained especially’ imperceptible. 


f 


\survey 
is 


‘ The present study, in the spirit of Bertlson's (1954) bench mark 
e, Manhattan 


of reactions to missing the newspaper, attempts to také advantage of th 
hone blackout to examine a number of standing speculations on the signif{cance 
; aes. 


f the viene, a tool of mediated socialization. : 
rban setting to 


According tod Aronson, the home phone functions in an u 
* . $ 4 
educe loneliness and anxiety, increase feelings of security, and maintain 


+ 


dohesion within family and eetentunds groups. The central assumptions behind 
er | £ an Tos ‘ 
ch a role concerns what Batl (1968) has called the “centrifugal effects" : 

; sigs : ; 


3 
the medium. As family a friends are scattered: geogréphically by 


‘ { ( ENS ia 
temporary demands for mobility and change, ready’ access by telephone 
made to compensate for the loss: of shgred environs ‘even while facilitating 
‘ é 


e dispersion.” Feelings of isolation and uneasiness are allayed by the 
tential to call r be called at any moment . Under these conditions, the 


act of the telephone on the use of other media and the frequency of face- 


‘ 


- face communications‘ is, for Aronson, an’ open question. What both*he and Ball : 


ake as axiomatic, however, is: the telephone's decentralization of our urban 
ifespace into a matrix of "intimate social networks" dubbed "psychological 
eighborhoods." They assume that a normative environment, albeit an impalpable 


, es co . ] ; ‘ ® Sip 
me, exists for every individual with a residential telephone--to whith we add , 
but for‘only as long, perhaps, as the medium is @ble to sustain the potential: . . 

a 


. z je ’ 
for immedi fe interaction. In other words, given a situation such as the 


: ae 
5 ‘ 


Manhattan blackout, - will feelings of isolation and uneasiness 


j 
i 
i 

Z 

iy 

fo : 
3 ; — 


uo 


eh 


 -gurface in people abruptly. deprived of. phone service? Or will they value, 


instead, an i a freedom from intrusion? Will they turn to BES 


2 eherrete of cdhesunicattont and increase their face-to-face gaewunten? Will 
piioiie deprivees, in short, miss the teleptione, and both admit to and, demonstrate 
a A nees sie the latent fynetions wise are prescribed to it? In ae 
\ our gancehoninies we hypothesized the following: 
1. The social tole of the cetephone! If the chsh does play A particular 


are a role in the gamut of our daily, sepuidieiulan behaviors, then the de ag faste 
. extatenke of that role should be dencus tented by the extent to which people. : 
deprived of their residential phones attempt to Testare th pepecens networks 
by using alternate velgpnonte means (emergency street phones or fousiness and | ow : 
pay phones outside the blackout area) rather than other ‘communicative modes md : 
guch as letters or telegrams. If, leurther, the particular role of one telephone 
y vesides in maintaining one's paychological ‘neighborhood, then Suuniveas ‘should 


SepoRe not only maening the phone, | ‘but missing it must calls made to and 


a received from their family and friends. : 
. 2 Psychological functions of the telepttone: If, as Aronson suggests, the 


telephone is used to reduce loneliness and anxiety, .and areal feelings of 
security, we would expect the loss of, phone service to seeiecat feelings of 
isolation and cnentivens in’the deprivees and to decrease thefr peeing of 
Sontrot. over catty ‘life. Few parte correspondingly, should outs their 


« 


temporary freedom from telephone intrusions, ° 3 : ~ 


3. Compensatory behaviors during the blackout period: If personal use 


of the telephone displaces face-to-face ‘eemeantaelin, then people deprived 


a Yb -& . ae o 4 
SS om : ' - 
of phone’ service should both visit and be visited more frequently during the 
.° , a ig - ' r , bata ; _ : 
: blackout period. Similarly, whén deprived of their prime mode of mediated .'. 


—— 


socialization, people should tend to compensate for the loss’ of interpersonal 


contact by increasing their consumption of other pedia, particularly those 


chanriels which most readily provide a parasocial substitute for personal 


interaction.“ 3 a, ; a 


Megy od | 
wt ar 


Inniediately £61 lowing New York Telephone's announced restoration of phone 
service, a trained team of interviewers placed calls td. 600 randomly generated 
telephone dunbace, 7 Random generation of the four/digit suffix was used for 
two reasons: (1) the vdility declined to telease a list of all ‘affected ihn, 
and &2) an. estimated 25% of all New York telephones. are not listed in the * ag 
city's divectorten, Recent research (Fletcher and Thompson 1974) has suggested 
‘that eanden genération of phone numbers controls for waliated aumbers and yields 
approximately the same sampling distribution as alternate methodoligies such *, . 


as stratified sampling. ; im re fies ok 


> +48 


New York ‘Telephone did indicate that all twelve’exchanges affected by the 
. * 


*- fire contained approximately the same number of distings, 50 numbers vere | 


randomly generated or. each of the exchanges. In the course of placing the ; 


calls, 89 of the 6 0 numbers were discarded for being non-residéntial. iauaitauatts. *s. 


192 of the generated listings were found to be eithér digconnectéd or not in 
service; ‘97 respondents refused to cooperates 32 numbers yielded no answer , 


*® 


‘eligible total of 319 was 190;'-or 60%. : : 


| désigned \to brobe the study's formulated suppositions. In ‘order to establish 4 


‘ . F. ‘ 


a ‘, : 
after at leagt ane separate recalls. The’ completion rate based upon an 


. x > 


Respondents. who agreed to cooperate were asked a series of questions 


baseline levels of telephone use, subjects’ were asked to estimate the numbey t 


of calls they made and received on their home phones during an average day. 


t They were also asked . to a roximate the total amount of time they spent daily 
- on their home phone. p= oh ee , 


~ Attitudes. toward the medium were sampled in two questions. ‘The first 
. 
asked subjects ‘how they felt in general about uning the telephone. ‘Responses 


were measured on a four-point ‘scale from "Enjoy using the telephone and use it 


‘ 


at every opporturfity," to "Avoid using the telephone as much ax possible.’ " 


The second‘question asked respondents to rate, as a raaaie of their depcivation. 


‘ 


" experience, how necessary ahey believed the telephone to be to them in their is l 


daily lives. ‘Replies were chosen from a five-point scale spanning "Absolutely 


necessary" to "Not necessary at all." 


ik ‘ 


Td focus’ upon the social role of the telephone, subjects were asked if / 


« they ‘had ‘missed not having the phone and, jf 80, what kinds of calls they had 


with others during the blackout. 


most missed being able to make and/or receive. A third question asked about 


what other communicative means the respondents had used to maintain contact , 


_— 
‘ 


\ Psychological functions of tha telephone were tapped by asking ‘sub jects © [ 


if they agreed or cisagreed with each of a series of six statements describing — 


various reactions to being without the phone. The statements were: 


. i . . 
__ 1, "I felt uneasy aie the telephone. fe ag \ 
Fy Fs ‘ - 
2. "I enjoyed the feeling of aes that r 2 could intrude on me ‘ 
by telephone. Wee . _ Fs fe ES ge 8 % 
a i ¥ 


. "Life felt less hectic without the malaphone, " 


3 
ae “Life felt: more frustrating ‘ittiont the telephone, “ 
5. “HERS the phone back now, I feel, more in control of E ehtnge, Le 

6. "L felt isolated Ythout the telephéne." \ . 

To discover: if the loss of phone service had resulted ina competaatocy . 
increase in’ both real and ‘parasocial communication of an interpersonal* nature, 
4ubjects were asked if during ‘the “blackout period they had: (1) done aod - Pipe Oa 
visiting and/or had been: visited more often than usual, and (2) if they-had, 
used more mass media than normal. If they replied that they had ‘eenwnad more — 
they ware asked to mention éthowe to which they had ~eurned. 


Pinaity, subjects were saket basic demographic information on age, sex, and’ 


‘ | 3 
occupation. A J : : 
: \ gre é ' : 5 ’ 
g . 
Results ? 
+ - ° ‘ F og. 7 te 
Telephone use: Table 1 indicates the results of, the first series of Te gt 


- questions concerning normal telephone use.’ Slightly less than half the’ sample 
reported making and receiving fron 3 to 5 calls per day. There was a significant 
relationship between the, number ‘of calls made and received; indiv{duals who ; 


said atiey made ‘a garge number of calls also reported receiving a large number , 


(x7=161,99, df=16, p<.001). 


: t 
| 


\of 30 aiwutes per day / jon. the home: phone. 
. 


There were no significant relationships | 
sf eee telephone use and the age, sex, or occupation of espondents. : 
| Attitudes toward the ‘telephone medium: In spite of low Sigites ‘for “ 


Almost two-thirds ‘df those questioned: said they spent less than a total 


‘reported usage, the telephone was nevertheless perceived as a necessity of’ 
daily living. "90% of those questioned felt that the telephone ‘was, in some 


measure,-"necessary;" 48% characterized it as,either "very necessary". or 
"absolutely necessary." As Table 2 indicates, the sample was also very 
positive in its attitudes (toward using the medium. 


33%. replied tht they 
enjoyed using the telephone and used it ae every: opportunity," over half 


reported that they used it "Whenever necessary." Only pe of the sample indicated 
negative attitudes suena telephone use. 


wo j 
P e -+----Table 2 about here------’ 
\ bs . 


a“ 


. 
%* . 


a 
Thete was a significant relationship between perceived necessity and 
attitudes toward phone use 


: 
Not surprisingly, those individuals ia apsetea 
more positive feelings about using the naliud also declared the phone to be 
far more necessary are those \who expressed less positive attitudes toward 
 telepléne communication (%7=56.98, df=12, PE 00D. 


Perceived necessity was 
also highly associated with, the age std the SeaEraent as age increased, the 
‘need’ for the phone aisd inapeased % 23t. 07, df=12, ‘p¢.005) . 

: Socfal role of the telephone: As expected, relatively few ‘seialia ‘tathed 


to other modes of communication during the phone blackout 


r A 
When asked how 


. - - 4 
they managed to communicate with others during the deprivation period} 487% 
reported usjng the ‘emérgency street phones provided by the phone company and 

. \ 


33% (virtually éveryone in the sample with a daily occupation) said they had made ° 


‘ r . Ree «  * 
calls from work. 2Inly 10% reported writing more letters during the deprivation 


, 


period and less than 2% stated. they had communtcated via‘telegram. These data 


thus subport the notion of a particular\role for the home | phone in the gamut 
. 7 2 
‘ of our communication behaviors. 


*. 


The nature of this role appears to ‘Lie, \as Aecnaies ee in the 


RERORRRRTCE of one's"psychological net ghborhood. u Four out of five respondents, 
vadmitted to miseing the phone, ,and the calls they aieaed ‘most were those. to 
and from their primary social relations,” Table 3 presents the relevant ‘data. 


47% of people who. missed the phone said they most missed being able to'call 


friends; 57% of, them reported missing the ability to receive such calls. 


~ 


a 
Family related calls were the next type most frequently missed. 40% of those 


who missed the phone said they most misseq calls to family members; ‘47% of. thet 


reported missing ability to receive such calls. 


Psychological functions of the telephéne: As Aronson suspected and the’ 


results in Table 4 confirm, a working telephone reduces loneliness and anxiety, 


and increases feelings of security. Over two-thirds of the sample agreed 
4 * . 


? 


am ‘ 


a: 
53% reported both reactions, Life was also more "frustrating". for over a 


half the Tespondérta. Most dramatically, 72%, of all subjects agreed that 
they gait “more ‘in control, of things once their phone service yas restored, 
45% of the sample - ‘felt isolated, uneasy, and ‘less in control during the 


‘ * . 


blackout period. F 


+. 


. 
- *& 
( Surprisingly, however, the supposition that few people would val 


their temporary freedom from intrusions proved false. 47% of 


1 


that "life felt less hectic" without the telephone, and 42%condurred with the 


cr 


; ‘statement that they oe the feelgng. of panes fat no one could intrude . 


‘on me by phone." Those who preferred phe ‘la 


~_ 


on (x? corrected= 4.49, df=1,° p €.05). 


yf In aaa ‘responses to the six questions on seyeholouiesi fupetions were 


r 


Pavelatid to age, sex, or occupation. “There were a number of -notguorthy 


relationships, however, between some of the statements and other variabjles 


-6 , $ ; ; 
ir. pertaining to use of the telephone and attitudes toward the medium. -For 
Pi 3 ; ; - ; 
ex le, those respondents who agreed that they ‘felt isolated during ‘the ~ 


. 


deprivation period also tended te be the subjects who used the phone moré. 
a 52% of those who cstimated they spent less than 15 minutes a day on “the phone ' 
et felt isolated, compared to: 81% of those who spent over an hour. Similarly, 


‘ the more necessary a person considered the phone to be, the more likely he was 


* id * 


* that living without the phone made them feel either "isolated" or "uneasy," a 


of intrusion were also less | 


Pan 


: the phone to be, the, more likely he was to agree SOME: he felt. in control again , 


‘ to feel cut off during ‘the blackout. Though 47% of Vics who said the ibaa: 


“not very necessary" experienced isolation, 867 of hice who perceived the medium 


as "absolutely necessary" reported sa reaction, (x2 = 15, 00, fad, p05). 


The perceived necessity of ‘the shi was also. found toxbe associated with’). , % 
= 5 \ a 


ny * , 
: feelings: of lost esakenl over daily ‘events. The, more necessary: a person declared » 


| ‘once’ sérvice had been restored kos =37, 72, df=4, p<. 001). In addition, respondents 


who had access to® o phones at, work tended td feel less out of: eontor: during the . ° 


blackout period than those who ae not call from a a place of Sines “ 


& corrected=5. 6b, df=1, p<. 025) .° Finally, with regard to perceived ienennlty ; 


| individuals sae. enjoyed not being, intruded upon atso tended to rate the il 


as being fax “leds necessary than those who did not value the respite from 


intrusion (x 2211. 02, df=4, v6 05). “In summary, attitudes toward phone use 


. and the responses indicating the telephone! ‘8 covert functions were useful : 


\ 
Me 


predictors of a respondent's degree of dependance upon ehe madtun,” j 


Compensatory ‘behaviors during the blackout period: Aronson! 8 ‘Suapicion 


1 


‘that: personal use of the telephone aisplaces face- to-face communication was 


« 


7 supported, thovgh not to a “striking degree, by the fact that 34% of Bh sample 
i tesponded positively when asked "Did you find yourself sieteiny, more: geopie than 


“voual during thegplackout?" Ag. accompanying question, "pia ‘people visit you 


more than usual during the same: ee elicited an identical petsentage of 


ttrantive, reqies. 67% os hose me fcuewused their amount of visiting 


also se being visited more themselves (x? correctednts. 45, df=1, pd. 001). 


' The p sttettion | that the. ra ae if deprived of its prise an of onltated 


Z Socialization, | would tend ‘to Seppentiake for the loss of interpersonal - “contact 
eee by increasing its consunption of other | media was. also weakly supported. When 


asked "Did you find yourself using more media than usual during the blackout?" 


> 


31% of the subjects said that they had. Fully half the. sample neither age Shag 


ro "visited more often nor used mass media more oftes: during the blackout. [: 4 


ae ; : The hypothesis that those puaanets vat? mass eoumunt cation. whitch most feadtly, 


a 
. 


provide: a-parasoéial substitute hoe pervonat ‘interaction would be the ones . 
“ ° ° e ’ 


ae} so z af $ i, « : mi 
most often turned to was supported to the extent that ‘tefevision and radio . . 


were named most beaniihahy by those who said vey had used more media, People , 


cited teletiaton three times as often, and radio twice as often, as they did 
, a ee the. third»most frequentiy named medium. f.* 
. ; : is . Summary and Discussion : 
e 5 eer ee . . : . 
, To the gujucien: of perets on Manhattan’ 8. Lower East Side, the telephone 


ret to be a couunticn tive: »mode for which no ee oe alternative was 
wvatiable. Confitmed as an essential fixture of the urban ii fe-style, the, 
i residential phone was used without hesitation when avMilable and et 


pervasively when sethram From most in the sample, neither the’ ‘exchange 
of letters nor the one-way flow of mass cosmunicaétions could be made to 


F substitute for the Anmediate anbersction provided by the Relapioce: Residents 


. * 


a eon verified this distinctive role for the wii bed either Saratng to dut-of-home 


opportunities for “calling or tolerating the veaporary ePaper of uate 


personal networks. Consequently, they expertenced a Tous of the, telephone! 8 


« , . t “ss Ps 


E <a wieneeek functfons ail fete ‘varlously Meolaeet uneasy and, eapacially, ge He ‘i 


4 
* ‘ a eo 4 


‘Less’ if edhtrol.. Perhuya the sant tteance of. aes: Latent. Aefiendepcies« 


,_ * o is eae indicated by the fate thet ‘almost halt of thase whe fated, the 5 
‘ es i oe : A se 
* phone as 1gse than inebessary, stil soporte feeling Leolted MiShoue, is “ 
wy hoe. Ces rye 
at & “, “othe nodert oye in television and radio Consumption | tons deprivete’ 
ae os « 


: ” at ‘bg. titerpreted as. nd more thaw Suggestive of the jposstvitity that 


ore s "thee! channels. were used as. -surrogates for sorial sete In. the absence Re 


’ ytet a 


pa F, as ‘of data detalltie specific program : choices, it would be dubious to tnfer : 


a ma 
a e . 


" “ ee : - that the iiereates usage ‘were solely related to. the. simulated. intimacies " oak 
Ne swith -the electronte nedia.’ are said to ‘proyide..- id peed to sinply: hear ae 

i % ae the latest aun on. the pidckout could just as easily account ter the vise . 

: rae in’ congunpt tan: Yet the ‘face that ove in cheee People, ‘having lost’ a 7 


ms . 
" - er bd 


x * ? génvinely interactive means of contaat, should resort ‘to the passive, reception - 


* - ° PP as, 


: “of other foruis of mediated oumunt catin remain a ‘Binding ‘not! entirely - 


- feu, 


ee dismissable ‘ey’ scrupulous qualiftention. The image of men a women, 


. 
r 


. . r 


? aii from a discontiected source of personal exchange to. eae ‘ 
i‘ faces, Y hen, and printed words ‘our mass “informers and a ers , A 


v Sol, 


‘ i. as aut the ou ecaiaiee Ne a certain mUERBELESY among our ‘contmipgcative needs © 


’ 


‘ * that is, at ithe lesa, an obchous atea for: future eee © ge 


? ¥ * . ‘ 


The equally modest Jump in visiting by ‘the Sample otins: less anbiguty : ‘ 


. 


of tueerpreratton. In Light" of the adiabttiey> that, many ‘friends ea” 8" 


. ’ . a 


.* 


< 4 
. halts! ack live cad far, away a enaspe in the Lnconsequental chatting is 


ma » 


that constitutes most setiat calls, the’ fact that a third the s 


' 


“+.'. respondents was e! ther visited more ‘often or took the additional time 


’ 
t 


iz 
. 


; themselves to re-enter "real space” so to speak, suggests the. possibility ; os 


, 


that rae eee. which were nude tavolved aoctay relations: ‘in the. immediate a a. : 


A 


: 3 reatdenttat area. An ansyer to Aronges 8. query on the effect: of the telephone a 
a ~ ae o 8 2 ‘ 
: ee por the frequency, of face-to-face coumuiication is thus projected: the -" . Q 
y ’ ** . . A ” ‘ es 5 

Rites os : eect, it would arbear, -does- tend to reduce the eerste of unmedi ated ; Pee ees. 


soctad tzattss anong friends, and family qtill Living in the' wigtatty ‘of the 
% ventions A ‘person ‘s Spaychetngieal meighborheod, M in this’ case, ‘would not be 
a : : just a mental landscape which began at the borders of his actual neighborhood, : oe og 


a but, one “which, superimposed tesett upon ni ‘immediate ‘envixe *, 3 draping him ae . 
> dg ? i .* : 
a ing a. ‘home-based telephone ae ‘and out .0f the tind af street ‘life that © 


"ws + x © 


es “redutes ‘golation and manasa neighorhood ‘a more supportive commute a 


i af The telephone, in other worue, both gives and takes away; though dt may ‘gp te oS 
‘ye ee ; - ; : reduce lonelfness aud sedaiet van’, dts likely contribution. to the nalaige. - ie 
pee a *; of ‘urban dcperdonatization should’ not be underestindted,, “Such tzontes., : sea : 
‘e Ohare. ‘now an oid story: ‘a terhnofogica device soracuaiy comes"to tuners . “i : 
a : : _fn, roving a. problem which ft An. part: has generated sar pe vane ie : .; . ; : 
ae sae se . re a 


Re re i This vided issue aside, . the’ fact, that people misded recetying éatis’ tye ‘Se tt ; 


’ « Ra wee . we “ 


ies “more than iat them clearly: focuses nies ‘hat ig central "hag the nature ie. 
pe e., of the telepinone as an Anstriment ef urbig adaptatton. ‘uit ihe difference * : E Fe 
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in figuies rie -dqubt retiécta.the evattabtitey, of rhe coors streey ra tea Ne 
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—. ,_ Shere for outgoing’ “chyie, it it digo anderscores the social tole of thie Phone’ “4 3 ag 
A : oe: *’ ‘y Per ae ee ’ Po ae ; 


; “ a ae 
ali eine fot ‘only as ‘a meant. of ‘mediate inferact{ oi. ‘but ot yhat might bé called gf VIE ng ‘ 
; “a imminent’ ¢ connectedness aa. ‘yell. “this ‘ts to has that" for’ people‘ ‘vo mise cm 5 ; 
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a, * rk om ie he " * * 


ie ‘elie phone, their, Yoat sccesstblliey: is ip ie sapegtane to Acad if. not more. 

. Pe . > to. 

Ae aaa ‘Amportent, as shel guspended option ES "roach others! Without ‘tetay. ‘The . © ng 
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ra telephone, in ment ‘ean be, Been- as a tvo-way ntdeed through. the payendtogteat ne & 


2 % a , tt ws fe 
: = ‘ ‘ ue é » s : - ane “ 4 


nk ety & neighborhood, “aadttdonal reqarch, é suspect, will show the frustration 


eaction related most strongly to ' e {nability to make catty, eens 


y +5 of téojation atid ineasiness cd thé duapended potential for receiving them, 


and’ the feeling. ‘as: loge contro ‘0 both: aspects of the nedivin' 8 bi-directions 


ae ‘atittey.”. r “, be 
at 


+. ° The widely: distributed control ‘reaction, in lace, when taken in 


portint with’ the kinds of alls miaged acne and the finding that other 


_ people Judge’ the acta: more necessary as Shay grow older, suggests hak 


ra 


Mig “7 , * end’ télephone’ 3 capacity to ‘reduce loneliness and anxiety is better ‘ § 


interpreted as the measurable effect of a more fundamental function. 
ot 


Ve .- one bis of five Americans changes his address sack year, and the 
‘ dispersion is compounded by time (Toffler 1971). -The olger a person « . 
" becomes, the more eeegoeely ‘each of his friends and family members will_have 


is moved ‘and cious again. Sader these conditions the traditional extended 


nn 3 ‘ ‘family bactaas the over-extended PanLIs strung out on telephone wiresggnd 
*.3 . 
y eh oceasional letters. The boundaries of one's Social reality are no longer ‘ 
Pride ‘rooted in contiguous space but ina kind of symbolic pr oxtntty which. short 


- ‘ etreults atstances into dial time and replaces the supportive nature of 


o daily thiteractions ach the telephone's pokentiat for instant contact. 


+ 


whe ace 
es "Though, only an interalized isaac eavironment,." as’ the ecologist Dubos (1972) | 
- noe would say; ick an essentially subjective construct nevertheless conditions 


- one's sense. of soefalt sation as surely, as the tangible scereagtve of the 


gp SY front stoop, the back fetch and the girl next door, Te abruptly suspend 


. » ’ 


«these imperceptible habituations must be’to some extent as threatening to 


the reliability of ‘one's interpersonal linkages as waking one morning’ to find 


_ * a 
+ 


‘ . 
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. o% . 
' . . » . s' “6 
me, <i . 
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a 


vacant lots where neighbors’ houses had stood the night before. 


“In ,, the ubiquitous’ feelings of lost control praduced by the deprivation 


period oint to an assault, upon t che baste way: in which sample menbers 


. 


coneeived of, and structured euete pallat: SeaELeys. Though Aronson and ‘Ball . 
only the potential for such sn influence in. the, contept ‘of the faycholosical 


HEEENUSEH COR they vi not giant ‘it the hierarchical tepovcinde the present: 


ote data suggests. Deteaks appropriate to the etase of their investigations, - 


, they .stress those latent functions which now appear dependent on the telephone's: 


‘ability to support both immediate interaction sed ‘imminent | connectedness, 


a ee which we propose to be oomplenentacy’ aspects of a more 


primary ‘psycho-social function for the medium, the maintenance of _ * 


symbolic proximity ‘ = : : Pe ao lase 
‘ ; i ne . re ae : 
The Jarge minority of the sample who enjoyed the blackout's lack of 


intrusions serves to quality, though not deny, this fundamental function 


of the telephone. Taken together with the response of those who found 


life le s hectic wAEhoUE the: pret the intrusion ‘reaction reveals an \ 


iY . 


ie sKisiuce for y acteurs Though the Fetes fosters mobility 
td 
“by pr tt instant “coftact; it also annexes an individual's personal space 


‘% 
Neg eae e “extensional realm of all those who have his phone ‘dumber; though 
it dispels SROL Aro by providing a sense ‘of open* channels, it also puts a 


a the mercy of others’ _ edmmunicative needs.” is belentions may well 


ta ‘ 


a price jin pikaceneline ‘and the unchosen investment of time. Such h ‘comprontses 


16 


freedom from intrustions. Whether a similar ambivalence remained nascent. \ 


\ 
' 


in a larger proportion of those questioned y or whether such feelings 


indicate a ‘distinctly different psychological cee towards the value ° 4 

of- “mediated socialization versus personal solitude could not be derived : , “4 
‘hee the available data. Along with the following areas, the miertiod : = 
offers a focus for SuECheE investigation. ; i ‘ * 


The use of a more representative sample is in order to permit further 2 


generalizations of the data and conclastene. Our population, of course, 

: was pre-selected by a freakish and chance event; the twelve ‘affected eechucaae 

were ali concentrared in one waéear of a very diversified city. Furthermore, “ 
the concept of the tea bchalogtcat waighbohind fits hand in glove with an 

. area fis gachakiac"s Lower East Side. its successive waves of migration 

*" and shifting socio-economic stratification all hut guarantee the degree nal ae 
of dispersion and mobility yequired to create that conjunction of attitudes 


4 
and feelings we have labeled the need for Symbolic proximity. Therefore, a 


samp ling of both eeetetty scattersl ‘and Stabilized een in urban, 


the latent functions 


kitorhan, apd weet” aettings is indicated to determine i 


of the telephone are altered signi fyeantly by such situa {onal variables, - / 


Naturally, it would be impractical to recreate citcuneta ces in which each ‘. 


a 


of the requisite sub-samples were deprived of home phones for an extended ° 


ap “ . 


period, However, by using some of the preliminary findit gs to eens formation 


’ 


of a more ne questionnaire, it should ve poss ble t to tap those 


thoughts and valuations surrounding the telephone which emain initially 


- ‘ . ‘ 


recessive in its undeprived users. He ; : ’ 
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Such a ee qurvey might ‘also attempt to settle the questions 
{ K x 


* ‘raised here concer fig ocher communicative behaviors presumed to be, | : 

compensatory to the telephonic mode of interaction. Specifically, further 

attention might be directed toward determining a the kinds of media 

content likely. to be selected by people deprived of their telephone, and 

(2) the types of gratification associated with a consumption of such 

wekeeiond. Me its aches then be anes to stiopori or disprove 

the notion that hice deprived of ope technological éxvenaten of the - . 

so ization process will tend to transfer their Communicative needs tq 

a sufrogate medium, even when the substitute factwis offer only vicarious, 

approximations of the ‘original interaction. ; . 
Within the small body of research on the telephone, there are. additional 

mngeeekacet for investigation witch grow out of a wider context than those 

pernterel by. the i of the ‘eieaast etinly, Questions of a ‘political, 

ecencnie, and tadhnoloetoal nature accompany other TEBE in the eeckolens 

of communieations. The, invisibility of the telephone may BEE passed its 

“peak transparency with the wecartapping revelations of recent years, but 

for most social scientists, the telephone: is still a medium which is 4 


ApAWREES, more often than it is questioned, ‘ 
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yg 1 
‘ ‘Time (1975, p. 73) ‘and, Newsweek eisys: pp. 61- -2 stressed the blackout's 


impact upon businesses oat service ‘organizations, with the iatter publication 


. 


ae ; deysctog most of ane column apace to New York Telephone's expensive repair 


‘ activities. ¥, ‘A featave article in the New Pe Times (Hagan 1975, ‘p. 9) quoted 


* deprivees on the phone's necessity and its ability to create feelings of 


‘ . 


security.% Both the Time and the New York Times stories carried statements 
by university. professors’ lauding their regained privacy. “ 
} - ‘ F ° 


x 


ie article by Ball (1968) is, ins of Bees: Though it does not have he 
er { a 


“breadth of the Aronson study,: its discussion of the telephone’ s impact upon _ 


, interpersonal communication is ealient and thorough, 


3 
Oe McLuhan (1964, PP. 271- ss ‘should also be — fér, his seplicatioy aes J 


; 8 this line of _thouake. , & ‘ 7 2 a . 


P pee he mie * 7 ; ' 
BP ds Glick and Levy (1962, pp. 141-70) describe a "para-social relationship", 
i . ry ; * a ; : : 
‘as a vicarious and unreciprocated state of -pseudo-communication which television 


' i . 
viewers typically generate and maintain between themselves and the "personalities" 
of the video medium. ' . Mis i eon 

)es ‘ ‘ 


racatedhat 1954) used lengthy field interviews to measure the impact of 


‘ : ; ? ade 
the 1945 newspaper strike in New York.» While the fleld technique provides an 


opportunity for extensive qnqakinoing;, it was felt that. for the present. sia de 


early contact via’ the deprived medium itself would be especially valuable ir < 


| 
ae | 
. 
z a . 
> 
b 
} 


, 
maximizing respondent sensitivity and recall. , C - 7 me * 
. . i 5 $ i 


6 ‘ ; 

_This working segment of the sample also tended to rate the phone as far 
Tess necessary (x7= 10.62, df~4, pd.05) suggesting perhaps, that its «members 
alternate means of access had screened them from the -sensitizing deprivation 


vhich would have made’ them more aware of both the vetedhosa? 8 necessity and 
B . “ ra 1 
its importance as an agent for reducing frustration and increasing one's ° 


sense of control. 


° ie © . 
- 7 : . 


“Of many recent writings aldng’ this thematic line, “see ‘enpeatatis Slater 
aan pay! 
1574, PP. 1-34) and Illich ( 1973, PP 10-48) for their precise and unrelenting 


‘aiveis of the double-bind inherent in most of our technological tools. and the 


institutionalized systems behind them. ; . aoeN he : 


. . 
. 


Srhe anthropologist Edmund Carpenter ( 1973) relates an incident-of some 


. 
~ “ 


years ago in which a mad sniper killed thirteen people, then barracaded himself 
cm, U1 a house while he “shot it out with the police.’ An enterprising reporter 
a " 3 


discovered the phone number of the beséiged house artd called, The killer put 


down his rifle and answered the phone, | "What is it?-he asked. “I'm very busy 


» 


now," ot ; be : 
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Table 1° t (| 
; ar fH 
‘ Telephone Use | ; , / / | 
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Calls Made * "Calls ' Received 
N z “NY. & 


Amount of Use . 
(#calls/time on phone) 


Low (Q-1/less 15 min.) 


Medium/Low (2-3/15min-k hr) 38 20.0 32 16.8 his 22.6 
Average (4-6/% hr-45 min) 9248.4 90 «47.4 ine 8.4" 
Mediun/High (7-9/45 min-L br) 17 "8.9 15 7.9 ° 3015.8 » 


High (10+/more 1 hr) - 23 Ma + «Bhi (tS 3216.8 
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- cm . ar eke} Shs ay 
y 2 ‘lia Attitudes Toward ‘Using the, Te] ephone : # 
, a a os i 
. yt 
bm. % 1 « 
fl 4 * tat Me, 
: 3 foe Tak 
Enjoy using the telephone and : ae 
use it at aNury opportunity. Rte, 63 " 
Use the telephone whenever T " Me 
have to. 3 : . .- 98 , i 
Dislike using the phone but 2 . oe te "e 
use it when necessary. ay eR, 22 , | 


Avoid using the telephone as “, ng 
much’ as possible. . ; 
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3 . Table 3 j Se Mews, A ‘ 
: : Types of Calls Missed. By Respondents Ate geo 
a ; é z NS toe) 7 
Type of Call’ Missed Ability to Missed Ability to 
Make Call - = Receive Call 
s ; N . & u 4 
2, - < 
/ z Te 
> ‘Friends 89 36.3 108 448 : 
Family ; 16 31.0 89... .-_36.9 : 
“© Business ; 39 165° ° 27 11.2 
: : ; ; pe aaa 
- 4 4 ; 
-o2, Medical ' 24 9.7 9. 3.7 
- Shetping: 10 - 4,1. 2 0.8 
Other T 2.9 6 : 
a a. —_ . 
Total . « ‘ 245 - 99.9 241 99.9 
re ———— ‘ 
a (Totals do not sum to 190 since respondents cia realy to more ‘than — ; 
. one type of call.) | 
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